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BOOK REVIEWS 



In this section are reviews of new, or particularly important and interesting books 
in the fields of natural science. Books dealing with botany or kindred subjects should 
be sent t© the Editor, the University of Notre Dame. All other books for review 
should be sent to Carroll Lane Fenton, at the Walker Museum, the University of Chi- 
cago, 111. Publishers are requested to furnish prices with books. 



Life of Alfred Newton. By F. R. Wollaston. E. P. Dutton. $7.00 

To hold one position in a great university for 41 years is something 
of an achievement, but it does not provide a great deal of spectacular 
material for a biographer. No matter how interesting the work, or 
how enthusiastic he may be, the scientist who spends his years in 
a laboratory or class-room cannot be the splendid, gilt-rimmed figure 
that we are accustomed to look for in biographies. All of this Mr. 
Wollaston admits at the beginning <of his book, and in the absence of 
adventures in the life of his subject, he goes to the letters which the 
great professor wrote, as well as those he received. This move, a neces- 
sity rather than a choice, has, however, considerable advantages, for 
it gives the book almost the character of an autobiography. 

Alfred Newton entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 1848. Six 
years later he received the Norfolk Traveling Scholarship, and by 
means of it conducted ornithological field work in Lapland and Iceland, 
and visited the United States and the West Indies. In 1863, after 
having done a great deal of work with birds, he moved to Cambridge, 
making it his permanent home. In 1866 he was appointed professor 
of zoology and comparative anatomy in the University, and at once 
began to improve the zoological museum, and to enter into the general 
life of the university. Mr. Wollaston bears most effective testimony of 
the fine influence which Professor Newton exerted among students, and 
numerous letters quoted show that he was equally popular among gath- 
erings of scientists. This association with undergraduates as well as 
with specialists is an all-important thing for a college instructor who 
would be something more than research specialists or teaching machines, 
yet it is neglected, in America at least, by a great number of worth- 
while men. 

Professor Newton was a staunch Tory, and in all things a conserva- 
tive. Old things were best; new ones, should always be opposed. In 
politics, while against such men as Gladstone, he did not make any 
public efforts in the way of campaigns or speeches. Professor Newton 
showed no such reticence about college affairs. He strenuously opposed 
such minor affairs as singing at chapel, and the building of a pipe 
organ where no instrument of any type had been before. But despite 
his fierce intolerance and violence of prejudice the Professor was a good 
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loser, a fair judge, and a keen humorist. Mr. Wollastons' book seems 
to be a good deal like the character of the man whose life he tells, 
whether by intent or by accident we cannot, of course, determine. 

C. L. F. 

John Burroughs — Boy and Man. By Clara Barrus, M. D. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

The author of the volume "Our Friend, John Burroughs," has pro- 
duced another book, not quite so formless as the first, but still far from 
satisfactory. The sincerity of Dr. Barrus' desire to bring out an 
informational account of a very noted man, and the wealth of detailed 
knowledge which she possesses are evident, but nevertheless she has 
failed to write a good book. Perhaps ten or fifteen years from now, 
someone who does not know John Burroughs too well, and who is there- 
fore able to write a really representative biography will do what Barrus 
has attempted and failed. 

In the first place, the book is strangely organized. The chronological 
method of arrangement is not well suited to a character study, which 
is evidently the aim of the book. Also Dr. Barrus, along with many 
others, overestimates the later work of John Burroughs. She tries to 
make him appear a philosopher as well as a naturalist, which he hardly 
could claim to be. John Burroughs as a writer of nature essays is 
deserving of praise; John Burroughs as a nature critic and as a phil- 
osopher is a much less striking figure. Because he was a big-hearted, 
kind old man, who could write beautiful English, knew a great deal of 
natural history, and had a number of rather spectacular eccentricities 
that were played upon by magazine writers, the nation idolized him. 
Nature study clubs had "Borroughs days," and "Burroughs programs;" 
some book dealers went so far as to label him "America's most noted 
naturalist." Burroughs became a fad, and as a result we have such 
books as this one. Some day we may have a clearer evaluation of 
Burroughs, and then, a worth-while biography of an interesting man. 

C. L. F. 

A Manual of the Vertebrate Animals of Northern United States. 
By. David Starr Jordan. 12th Ed. A. C. McClurg & Co. $3.00. 

This latest edition of Dr. Jordan's standard is highly pleasing. Its 
purpose is to give students and collectors a ready means of identifica- 
tion, and a comprehensive survey of the characters on which the orders, 
families, species, etc. of the animals they find are founded. (To this end 
Dr. Jordan makes use of a system of analytical keys by which the dif- 
ferential characters are brought into the sharpest possible contrast. 
The oustanding fault with these keys in the early editions of the book, 
namely, the introduction of artificial characters for purposes of differ- 
entiation, has been corrected. The keys, while they tend to give the 
beginner the idea the classification is based on differences rather than 



